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Deaths From Heart 
Disease Lead Tuberculosis. 


Heart disease, in nearly all parts of 
the United States is leading tuberculosis 
as 2 cause of death. The work that has 
becn accomplished in reducing the mortal- 
ity from tuberculosis in the United States 
is one of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments in public health administration. 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, of New York City, 
urges the application of measures for 
relucing the mortality from heart disease 
i) a way similar to the method of 
organization and education that has re- 
sulted so successfully in the control of 
tuberculosis. Dr. Dublin says: 

“A child at ten years of age is, under 
present conditions, three times as likely to 
(ic eventually from heart disease as from 
tierculosis. This disparity between the 
chences of death from heart disease and 
irom tuberculosis increases with advanc- 
inv age—more rapidly for females than 
for males. At. age thirty-five, the proba- 
biity of dying eventually from heart dis- 
eis among males is nearly four times 
th; for tuberculosis ; among females, the 
chince of death from heart disease is al- 

most six times that for tuberculosis. 


\bout one in every five of the popula- 
tion living at age ten will eventually suc- 
cun 1b to organic heart disease. This 
feure is, of course, higher after age 40 
than before. The probability of death 
irom heart disease is higher for women 
thn for men. For tuberculosis, the 
havard decreases with advancing age ; for 
Orcanic heart diseases, it increases; and 
this is one of the primary differentials in 
the age statistics of diseases of the cir- 
culatory system. The age data for heart 


disease reflect the wear-and-tear, or senil- 
ity, factor in human mortality. 


The purpose of this note is, however, to 
suggest that at least as much attention 
ought at this time to be paid to the pre- 
vention of heart disease and to its treat- 
ment or amelioration as to tuberculosis. 
During the past three decades an inter- 
national movement for the control of 
tuberculosis mortality has been in effective 
operation. 
for public education in personal, domestic 
and industrial hygiene, for the early 
recognition and prompt treatment of in- 
cipient tuberculosis, for the isolation and 
treatment of advanced cases, and for pro- 
ductive research into causative and other 
aspects of thé disease. At the present 
time, however, organized effort for the 
study of heart disease is limited to a few 
organizations, inadequately supported, and 
to departments of internal. medicine in 
isolated medical schools. There is clearly 


acall for a revaluation of the effort now 


heing expended on the study of heart dis- 
eases and for the statement of a pro- 
eram of research, treatment and public 
education commensurate with the impor- 
tance of these diseases as sources of pre- 
ventable or postponable death.” 


Texas State Board 
Issues Weekly Bulletin. 
The Texas State Board of Health has 


begun the publication of a mimeographed 
weekly news letter. Texas is the third 


‘state to issue a weekly public health pub- 


lication. Ohio prints a biweekly bulletin. 
The cities of New York. Chicago and 
Detroit issue weekly health publications. 


Facilities have been provided 
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Are You Superstitious 


A HeattH Rapiocast from Station 
KGO, Oakland, March 2, 1925. 


It is sometimes surprising to find that 
there are still people who believe in the 
old superstitions about the cause and cure 
of disease. Most of us have discarded 
these fallacies but there are a few who 
cling to the old misbeliefs. You belong 
to the dark ages if you carry a horse- 
chestnut in your pocket to ward off rheu- 
matism and if you wear a copper wire 
around your waist or a lead ring on your 
finger for the same purpose, you may 
develop a skin irritation or poisoning but 
you won't scare away rheumatism. 


Hanging a bag of bad smelling drugs 
around your neck will not ward off an 
attack of fever. You can rub a gold ring 


on your eyelid, but it won't cure a sty... 


Neither will a red flannel rag on your 
neck produce any effect in the cure of a 
sore throat. A piece of raw beefsteak 
won't help your black eye and onions in 
any quantity will neither prevent nor cure 
smallpox. Drinking whiskey or cow’s 


blood in large quantities will not cure 


tuberculosis. Wearing earrings will not 
improve your eyesight and horse hairs 
soaked in water do not develop into 
snakes. 


Malaria is not caused by bad air nor 


by night air. Rusty nails do not produce 
lockjaw. Eating turnips will not make 
you brave. ‘The moon does not affect 
lunatics and smallpox can not be con- 
tracted over the telephone. ‘Tuberculosis 
is not hereditary and sewer gas does not 
cause disease. Typhoid fever is not 
caused by drinking water which contains 
dead leaves and you may need the doctor 
even if you eat several apples every day. 

‘These are only a few of the old myths 
concerning the cause and cure of disease. 
There are a few that are more modern 
and are more generally believed. Many 
people think that a child should have 
measles and other diseases that are com- 
mon to children and “have them over 
with.” Others believe that vaccination is 
worse than smallpox. Closing the schools 
when an epidemic appears, and doing 
nothing else, does not stop the spread of 
an epidemic; it may even be a factor in 
causing the disease to spread, for children 
out of school are more likely to come 
into close contact with each other than 
when they are in school under proper 
supervision. | 

Rabies or hydrophobia is not a product 
of “dog days’; in fact that infectious 
disease, generally, is more prevalent dur- 


ing the winter months. “Mad” dogs are 
not lunatic dogs, but are suffering from 
a communicable disease that affects the 
nervous system, primarily, making the 
nervous symptoms most pronounced. The 
scales or skin peelings from a. case of 
scarlet fever are not infectious, but the 
discharges from the nose and throat of 
the patient, particularly during the early 
stages of the disease, are highly in. 
fectious. Bodies of persons who have 
died of communicable diseases are danger- 
ous only under the most extreme and 
unusual circumstances. Public funerals 
for persons who have died of highly 
infectious diseases are prohibited because 
the occasion brings together early cases 
and possible carriers of the disease among 
associates of the fatal case, providing a 
means of exposure for uninfected persons 
who may attend the funeral. 

An enlightened public is fast relegating 
all of these fallacies to the dark past, 
where they belong. Education in public 
and personal health is the forerunner of 
an age in which good health may be so 
universal as to be commonplace. The 
truth, as expressed in modern science, can 
and will set men free from the adversity 


of disease. 


Pinole Boasts Its 
“Disease-Proof School.” 


The public school at Pinole in Contra 
Costa County, with about 250 students 


and nine teachers, has established an envi- 


able record. Every student and every 
teacher has been vaccinated against small- 
pox. Most of the students, if not all of 
them, have been immunized against diph- 
theria. There has not been a single case 
of diphtheria in Pinole since 1922. ‘There 
was. one case of diphtheria during that 
year, in a child whose parents refused to 
permit immunization. 

The expense of immunizing students 
against these two diseases was practically 
nothing, but it will be the means of sav- 
ing large sums of money. School absences 
are expensive, for the reason that the 
allotment of state school funds is based 
upon daily attendance records. [Illness 
costs the parents of school children much 
money in doctors’ and nurses’ bills, etc. 
If every student in the public schools of 
California were safeguarded against 
smallpox and diphtheria, these diseases 
would be reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. 

Dr. M. L. Fernandez, health officer 0! 
Pinole, has conducted these immuniza- 
tions. Credit for this record is due t0 
him and to Mayor E. M. Downer, who !5 
also president of the local school board. 
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Unsuccessful Vaccination 
Does Not Spell Immunity. 


Most people have the idea that if they 
are vaccinated against smallpox unsuc- 
cessfully (“no take’) they are immune 
and can safely -become exposed to cases 
of the disease. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. No one, excepting per- 
sons who have recovered from smallpox 
and those who have been successfully 
vaccinated, is immune. This means that 
no one is naturally immune to smallpox. 
One must either contract the disease or 
be successfully vaccinated against it in 
order to possess any degree of immunity. 

There are two factors in the produc- 
tion of unsuccessful vaccination—either 
failure upon the part of the vaccinator to 
make proper skin abrasions or the use 
of virus that has not been kept on ice. 
No one should rest content until he has 
a “take.” If the first attempt should be 
unsuccessful, there is nothing to do but 
to try again. Every failure is due to one 
of the above named causes. The old 
adage, “Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again,” applies vigorously to both the 
vaccinator and the vaccinated. 


Denmark Studies 
Whooping Cough. 


Whooping cough causes a greater num- 
ber of deaths in Denmark than any other 
iniectious disease. Danish physicians and 
scientists therefore have devoted much 
time to the study of. this disease. Dr. 
Thorwald Madsen of the Danish Sero- 
therapeutic Institute, lecturing at Harvard, 
sail that the institute has perfected a 
means of establishing a diagnosis of the 
disease in its early stages. Its studies 
have also shown that after five or six 
weeks practically no whooping cough 
bacilli are found. As a result Danish 
children are now kept from school only 
four weeks after the beginning of the 
spasmodic cough. A whooping cough 
scrum was found to have little preventive 
efiect, but vaccination was found to 
lighten the infection and decrease the 
mortality to a considerable degree. 


Changes Among | 
Health Officers. 


-he health department of National City 
Was taken over, February first, by the 
San Diego County health department of 
Witch Dr. A. M. Lesem is health officer. 
Under this arrangement Dr. W. D. Rolph 
of National City automatically ceases to 
be health officer of that city. The San 


Diego County health department is now 
serving nearly all of the territory, both 
incorporated and unincorporated, of the 
entire county. Steps are being taken for 
the formation of a district organization 
under the provisions of the law which 
enables the formation of local health 
districts. 

Dr. A. O. Eckart, who has been health 
officer of Sierra County for many years, 
has left Downieville to make his home on 
the Pribilof Islands. No successor to 
Dr. Eckart has been appointed, as yet. 
The county clerk, Mr. Henry E. Quigley, 
is attending to the clerical duties of the 
office, pending the appointment of a physi- 
cian as health officer, by the county board 
of supervisors. 


Public Health Summer 
School at Michigan. 


The University of Michigan has an- 
nounced summer session courses in public 
health to be held at Ann Arbor, June 22 
to July 31, 1925. These courses will 
cover a wide range of subjects. Further 
information concerning them may be ob- 
tained from Dr. John Sundwall, Director, 
Division of Hygiene and Public Health, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Washing Hands Before | 
Eating is Important. 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Stanford University, in addressing the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago, 
said recently: “If I had to name that one 
health measure which would be most 
effective in the control of the great trans- 
missible diseases. I would say that a thor- 
ough washing of the hands, at least each 
time before food was taken, would be 
most effective.” 


MORBIDITY.* 
Diphtheria. 


118 cases of diphtheria have been reported, 


as follows: Los Angeles 29, San Francisco 16, 
Oakland 12, Glendale 7, Burbank 5, Los 
Angeles County 6, Madera County 1, Napa 
County 1. Huntington Park 4, San Fernando 
1, Berkeley 4, Redondo Beach 2, Hunting-~ 
ton Beach 2, Manhattan Beach 1, Los Banos 
1, Merced County 1, Sacramento 2, Rich- 
mond 1, Contra Costa County 1, Fresno 1, 
Bakersfield 4, Sonoma County 2, San Jose 2, 
Santa Clara County 1, Stockton 1, San 
Diego 2, Long Beach 1, Alameda 1, Mon- 
ped As Pasadena 1, Kern County 3, Santa 
na 1. 


Scarlet Fever. 


136 cases of scarlet fever have been re- 
ported, as follows: Los Angeles 45, San 


*From reports received on March 2d and 
3d for week ending February 28th. 
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Francisco 18, Long Beach 9, Alameda_ 8, 
Oakland 5, San Jose 7, Los Angeles. County 
8, San Joaquin County 1, Stockton 3; San 
Diego 3, Chico 1, Redlands 1, Daly City 1, 
Santa Clara County 1, Pasadena 1, Glendale 
3, Sacramento 1, Kings County 2, River- 
side 1, Red Bluff 1, Redwood City 3, San 
Luis Obispo 1, San Leandro 1, Fresno 1, 
San Luis Obispo County 1, Barstow 1, 
Venice 1, Huntington Park 1, El Monte 1, 
Pomona 1, Hermosa Beach 1, Sunnyvale 
1, Orange 1, Chino 1. | 


Measles. 
49 cases of measles have been reported, as 


follows: Los Angeles 12, Los:Angeles County 


5, San Francisco 11, Tracy 3, Long Beach 2, 
Pasadena 1, San Diego County 2, Ontario 
1, Glendale 1, San Fernando 3, Huntington 
Beach 3, El Monte 1, Hanford 1, San Diego 
1,-Orange County 1, Santa Ana l. . | 


Smallpox. 


171 cases of smallpox have been reported, 
as follows: Los Angeles 57, San Diego 24, 
Yuba County 11, Sacramento 6, San Jose 6, 
Alameda County 5, Oakland 6, San Fran- 
cisco 9, Oxnard 5, Long Beach 1, San Ber- 
nardino 1, Santa Clara County 1, Placerville 
1, Alameda 2, Pasadena 4, San Diego 
County 2, Sutter County 3, Bakersfield 1, 
Madera County 4, Monterey County 1, 
Ventura County 3, Santa Clara County 1, 
Wheatland 2, Huntington Park 4, Stanis- 
laus County 1; Los Angeles County 3, 
South Gate 1, Kern County 2, Orange 
County 4. 


Whooping Cough, 

216 cases of whooping cough have beey 
reported, as follows: Los Angeles 55, [os 
Angeles County 27. San Francisco 22, Hay. 
thorne 6, Hanford 8, San Diego 12, Long 
Beach 5, Pasadena 10, Riverside .6, Sonora 
8, Stockton 5, San Joaquin County 13, Sap 


Luis Obispo County 5, Claremont 1, Oak. 


land 3, Tracy 3, Santa Cruz 1, Colton if 
San Jose 3, Sacramento 2, Monterey County 
4, Palo Alto 2, Venice 1, Monrovia 1, Whit. 
tier 1, Maywood 4, Berkeley 2, Riverside 
County 2, Escondido 1. 


Typhoid Fever: - 

3 cases of typhoid: fever -have been fe. 
ported, as follows: Riverside 1,. Los Angeles 
County 1, Los Angeles 1. | 


Epidemic. Meningitis.. 
Pasadena reported one case of epidemic 
meningitis. 


Leprosy. 
Los Angeles County reported one case of 
leprosy. 


Poliomyelitis. 
2. cases of have been 
ported, as follows: Oakland 1, Glendale 1. 


Epidemic Encephalitis. 
San Francisco reported one case of epi- 
demic encephalitis. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE REPORTS. 


1925 1924 

Reports Reports 

Week ending Week ending for week 
Feb. 28 Mar. | 

Feb. 7 | Feb. 14 | Feb. 21 + ian Feb. 9 | Feb. 16 | Feb. 23 | Tecelve’ 
Mar. 3 Mar. 4 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
SEE LE 467 384 367 433 497 483 463 642 
SE ee 156 138 126 118 267 285 229 27 | 
Dysentery (Bacillary)___ 1 0 0 0 3 1 1 3 
Epidemic Encephalitis. — 4 1 1 1 4 2 3 3 
Epidemic 2 1 1 1 3 3 
87 132 211 104 117 173 75 103 
3 1 1 0 0 1 2 
i a 39 38 60 49 1054 986 1367 1502 
191 163 248 219 | 39 55 39 SO) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
92 151 95 77 90 83 
Poliomyelitis..........- 2 2. 1 2 
Scarlet Fever... 170 151 151 136 310 283 294 2709 
173 165 | 185 171 392 295 383 332 
a 138 123 212 134 178 178 106 121 
Tuberculosis_-......--- 130 254 288 128 201 228 169 194 
Typhoid Fever_____..-- 10 8 3 27 22 32 25 
Whooping Cough_____-_- 119 211 261 216 61 38 155 
1865 2015 2268 1898 3305 3153 3410. 3730) 
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